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unquestionably men of genius, but when it comes
to an estimate of moral greatness, who can doubt ?
The fulsomeness of Disraeli's letters to Queen
Victoria is alone enough to condemn him.* In
the whole story of Gladstone's life there are none
of the unlovely things that disfigure the life of his
rival; he would have been quite incapable of the
latter's base behaviour to Peel. There is a lustre
about Disraeli, but it is a kind of meretricious
lustre, and time has already tarnished it. But the
splendour of magnanimity still invests the memoty
of Mr. Gladstone as with a halo, and it will be
long before it fades.

Supremely concerned as he was with the
spiritual life of man, it was long before Mr. Glad-
stone, turned his attention to man's material im-
provement, and even then nearly all the principal
achievements of his life were in the direction of the
removal of restraints on trade, and the reduction of
expenditure, neither of which to-day is necessarily
identified with " social reform," much of which is
indeed to-day at once restrictive and spendthrift.
The impulse to social reform in those days came
not from his school, but from the utilitarian radicals

* As is now well known, of this sort of thing Queen Victoria
could never have enough, and Disraeli was quick to discover it,
as Mr. Lytton Strachey has shown us in his brilliant book.
For such Oriental prostrations Mr. Gladstone had no taste,
and Queen Victoria disliked his austerity. On that point I can
contribute a footnote to history. There is a story, long current,
that she once complained that Mr. Gladstone always addressed
her like a public meeting, and I once asked the late Princess
Christian if this were true. Her reply was, " I never heard
the Queen say so, but she often complained that when Mr.
Gladstone spoke to her, she felt like a little girl who had been
put to stand in a corner with her face to the wall."